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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 

I 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


It  is  my  privilege  to  submit  to  you  the  Thirty-Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Vocational  School  for  Girls  of  Montana.,  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1949,  and  ending  July  1,  1950.    Tho  usual  statements  of  accounts 
and  statistics  of  general  interest  to  the  public  are  appended  herewith. 

The  follovdng  is  an  article  which  appeared  recently  in  "The  Child". 
It  emphasises  the  need  for  the  type  of  program  which  we  have  been  building 
for  the  past  four  and  one-half  years, 

"TO  SYNCHRONIZE  THE  TRAINING-SCHOOL  PROGRAM  WITH  LIFE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY." 

by  RICHARD  CLENDENEN 
Consultant  on  Training  Schools,  Social  Service  Division,  Children's  Bureau. 

-jf^  *  * 

"A  Training  School  program  is  planned  to  provide  for  a  temporary  per- 
iod of  treatment  and  training  for  children  who  are  in  need  of  protective 
group  care.    The  child  does  not  stay  in  the  training  school  indefinitely, 
nor  do  the  personal  relationships  formed  there  replace  family  ties.  The 
child  may  be  in  the  institution  for  a  year,  even  2  or  3  years,  but  sooner 
or  later  he  exchanges  his  life  in  the  protective  environment  of  the  institu- 
tion for  one  in  the  outside  community  and  resumes  sane  form  of  family  living. 
The  focus  of  the  training  school  program,  therefore,  must  be  upon  training 
the  child  to  live  in  the  larger  community  outside  the  school,  not  upon  train- 
ing the  child  to  fit  into  an  institutional  program. 
School  must. keep  up  with  the  Community 

The  way  of  life  in  the  larger  community  is  not  static,  but  constantly 
changing. 

During  the  past  20,  15,  or  even  10  years,  life  has  changed  a  great  deal 
for  many  of  us.    Job  opportunities  and  working  conditions  have  shifted  and 
changed*    The  pattern  of  family  living  has  scraewhat  altered. 

As  a  people  we  have  become  more  mobile,  are  subjected  to  wider  anl  more 
varied  influences,  and  are  living  under  greater  pressures. 

Vic  have  become  more  conscious  of  general  social  conditions  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  more  aware  of  their  impact  upon  our  lives. 

We  have  lost  some  of  the  basic  security  which  we  enjoyed  i*en  the 
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family  groups  were  more  cohesive  and  other  coatinents  were  still  separated 
from  US  by  very  vdde  'seas.    Some  of  the  added  pressures,  unrest,  and  in- 
security that  grip  such  a  large  part  of  the  world  are  communicated  to  our 
children  and  youth.    This  does  not  n?re..Tsarily  mean  that  as  child-welfare 
workers  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  care  for  more  children.    It  dees  raean 
that  the  children  vail  bring  to  us  somevrhat  altered  p.ttitudes,  rsactions, 
and  needs,  that  we  must  prepare  children  for  a    somwhat  differsnt  wey  of 
life,  and  that  we  need  continually  to  reshape  our  programs  if  w-.  tru  to 
provide  realistic  preparation  and  training  for  life  in  a  larger  society. 

In  addition  to  living  in  a  dynamic,  changing  society,  we  are  working 
in  a  rapidly  developing  specialized  field  -  providing  residential  treatment 
for  children  adjudged  delinquent.  With  the  assistance  of  case  work,  group 
work,  education,  psychiatry,  medicine,  and  other  disciplines,  we  are  gain- 
ing in  our  understanding  of  human  behavior  and  of  the  values,  limitations, 
and  functions  of  residential  treatment.  As  a  result,  we  are  discovering 
new  and  improved  treatment  methods. 

The  problem,  then,  of  keeping  a  training-school  program  synchronized 
with  life  in  the  community  is  twofold.    First,  we  must  keep  the  program 
in  tune  with  the  times,  geared  to  our  constantly  changing  way  of  life. 
Secondly,  we  must  adopt  into  the  program  new  methods  based  upon  our  rapidly 
developing  understanding  of  human  behavior  and  the  function  of  residential 
treatment  in  the  training  school. 

In  preparing  a  paper  on  synchronizing  a  functional  training-school 
program  with  community  living,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  attempt  to  sum 
up  some  of  the  developments  and  trends  in  the  training-school  field.  Not 
only   is  this  a  natural  approach  for  a  worker  representing  a  Federal  agency 
with  nation-wide  contacts,  but  it  has  the  added  value  of  dealing  with  de- 
velopments that  are  part  and  parcel  of  functioning  programs,  rather  than 
with  purely  theorectical  considerations. 

Such  an  approach  logically  raises  a  question:    Are  there  significant 
evidences  of  growth  and  development  in  this  field  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  training  we  are  providing  for  children?    Or  is  the 
field  relatively  static  and  inactive? 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  child-welfare  representatives  in  each  of 
the  regional  Federal  Security  Agency  offices  throughout  the  United  States, 
who  visit  many  training-schools  and  have  numerous  other  contacts  with  the 
child-welfare  programs  in  the  various  States,    Our  regional  representatives 


have  reported  many  evidences  of  growth  and  -ievelopirfint  in  the  programs  of 
trainijTg  schools  in  this  country. 

For  more  contact  with  the  cutrid'^  _  '■'^.T.'.-ki 

Some  of  these  developments  are.  r  jsuj.;  iiif^  in  better  synchronisati  on  of 
training-school  programs  and  community  living.    Within  the  scope  of  tl.is 
paper,  I  can  touch  upon  only  a  few  examples  to  ill'istratc  this  tr.'.iid. 

Some  of  the  more  important  develi;nniorts  can  be  auniicr.rlr.ed  uide .-  two 
general  headings:    (l)  Those  that  relate  the  tra: nir:;g~Fchoo.i.  pr-jgram.  more 
directly  to  the  larger  community,  and  (2)    mw  or  iiiiprov^d  technique.i  that 
impl«nvent  the  content  of  thcr  training'-echool  program  more  effectively. 

Many  times  during  the  past  few  years  training  schools  have  been  attscl^ 
ed  upon  the  grounds  that  they  are  "isolated"  -  isolated  from  th©  kind  cf 
stimulation  that  would  keep  the  program  varied,  challenging,  and  progressive, 
and  isolated  from  the  outside  services  and  facilities  that  would  enrich  and 
extend  the  program.    VJe  are  all  aware  of  the  enervating  effects  of  such  con- 
ditions.   An  institution  makes  such  demands  upon  its  administrators  and  its 
staff  that  its  program  tends  to  be  limited  to  its  own  facilities,  and  its 
personnel  are  cut  off  from  outside  stimulation. 

The  very  positive  steps  that  are  being  taken  in  many  training  schools 
to  breakdown  this  pattern  of  isolation  and  to  make  the  training  school 
an  integral  part  of  the  community  and  the  total  child-welafre  program  re- 
present, we  believe,  the  most  interesting  and  significant  single  development 
leading  toiward  more  realistic  training  programs. 

Increasingly,  training  schools  are  establishing  a  freer  give-and-take 
relationship  with  the  larger  community  in  which  they  are  located.    They  are 
bringing  more  outside  persons  into  contact  with  the  program.    They  are  en- 
larging the  opportunities  for  staff  members  to  make  contacts  away  from  the 
school.    They  are  lending  the  use  of  some  of  their  services  and  facilities 
to  the  community  and  calling  upon  the  community  for  the  use  of  some  of  its 
iresources.    All  of  these  developments  help  to  synchronize  the  training-school 
program  with  life  in  the  community. 

Volunteers,  bring,  in  n^w  ideas 

Several  methods  are  being  used  to  bring  more  persons  into  contact  with 
the  program.    One  of  these  is  the  use  of  volunteer  workers.  Recognizing 
the  vitality  that  new  persons  with  fre»h  ideas  can  bring  to  many  phases  of 
the  program,  many  more  volimteers  are  bang  used.    In  «any  schools  volunteers 
contribute  to  the  recreational  program  as  coaches,  group  leaders,  and  handi- 


craft  teachers.    In  other  schools  they  play  vital  roles  in  religious  programs. 
In  still  others  they  serve  as  big  brothers  and  big  sisters  to  individual 
children. 

IVhatever  service  volunteers  render,  the  problems  involved  in  their 
use  are  much  the  same.    These  workers  need  training  for  their"  jobs  just  as 
much  as  other  members  of  the  staff  do.    No  p)[iase  of  the  program  can  be 
surrendered  in  its  entirety  to  volunteer  personnel.    Volunteers  need  the 
help  ani  support  of  the  regular  staff  members  who  have  a  closer  and  more 
continuing  relationship  to  the  children,    Hwrever,  if  provided  with  instruc- 
tion, careful  guidance,  and  support,  volunteer  personnel  can  not  only  con- 
tribute to  that  portion  of  the  program  in  which  they  participate,  but  they 
can  bring  fresh  personalities  and  new  ideas  to  both  children  and  staff  members. 

Training  School  a  part  of  the  community 

Another  method  used  to  bring  more  persons  into  the    program  of  the 
School  is  by  developing  joint  projects  and  activities  with  outside  agencies 
and  groups. 

For  example,  a  State  training  school  for  girls  located  in  a  southern 
State  helped  to  sponsor  an  institute  on  sex  instruction,  vriiich  was  held  for 
members  of  the  staff  and  the  parents  belonging  to  a  local  PTA,    The  same 
school  invited  girls  from  a  local  high  school  to  attend  a  course  that  was 
given  for  its  own  girls  on  personal  hygiene  and  grooming. 

In  another  State  a  training  sdiool  for  girls  operates  a  library 
station  which  serves  a  total  of  sane  15,000  people.    This  latter  project 
not  only  brings  many  persons  into  contact  with  the  school,  but  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  girls  to  contribute  something  worth  while  to  the 
eoatounity* 

Enlarging  the  opptartunities  of    ataff  members  for  outside  contacts  and 
for  participation  in  activities  beyond  those  involved  in  the  everyday  job 
also  brings  the  school  program  closer  to  life  in  the  outside  community. 
In  this  connection,  one  school  enables  members  of  its    staff  to  participate 
in  many  board  activities  and  to  serve  on  board  committees.    Schools  which 
can  do  so  are  securing  grants  for  staff  members  to  enable  them  to  continue 
professional  education    on  a  full-time  basis  in  ease  work,  group  work,  re- 
creation, and  dietetics. 

A  very  interesting  development  in  this  area  is  in  several  recent  pro- 
it 
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posals  which  have  been  made  for  the  exchange  of  training-school  staff  members 
as  an  educational  policy.    A  training  school  for  girls  in  Canada  recently 
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contacted  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Training  Schools, 
about  the  possibility  of  working  out  such  an  exchange  with  a  School  in  this 
country.    An  organization  representing  several  training  schools  in  France 
has  contacted  the  Children's  Bureau  through  the  State  Department,  proposing 
an  exchange  of  staff  members  with  several  training  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

A  greatly  increased  use  of  services  and  facilities  away  from  the 
training  school  relates  the  program  much  closer  to  life  in  the  comnunity 
and  enriches  and  extends  the  program  of  the  school.    Increasingly,  training 
schools  ao'e  calling  upon  the  services  of  related  State  and  local  agencies. 
They  are  using  outside  medical  and  psychiatric  clinics,  eonmunity-service 
centers,  and  recreational  facilities.    Several  training  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  are  sending  a  number  of  their  children  to  public  schools. 
The  purpose  of  this  development  varies,  and  so  does  the  basis  upon  liiich  the 
children  are  selected  for  this  outside  experience. 

In  one  State  training  school  for  beys,  the  selection  is  made  on  an 
individual  basis.    If  the  child  can  benefit  by  the  experience  it  is  offered 
to  him.    A  private  training  school  for  boys  has  established  a  cottage  or 
dormitory  for  a  small  number  of  boys  in  a  large  city  some  20  miles  away 
from  the  rural  setting  of  the  institution.  Boys  living  in  this  unit  attend 
the  public  schools.    The  cottage  is  used  for  boys  who  need  a  richer  academic 
experience  than  the  institution  can  provide,  and  for  those  who  need  an 
intermediate  step  between  leaving  the  school  and  returning  to  their  conmun- 
ities,  and  also  fca*  a  few  who  could  not  continue  to  attend  school  if  they 
returned  to  their  own  homes. 

The  greater  use  of  outside  resources  for  vocational  training  has  en- 
larged and  enriched  opportunities  for  such  training  by  providing  more 
realistic  working  experiences  for  older  boys  and  girls.    The  ability  of  the 
training  school  to  supplement  vocational  training  instruction  by  on-the-job 
experience  has  long  been  recognized.    However,  maintaining  sufficient  modern 
equipment  is  expensive,  and  competent  vocational  instructors  often  are 
difficult  to  secure  and  keep.    Consequently  an  ever-increasing  number  of  the 
training  schools  are  turning  to  outside  resources  to  secure  on-the-job 
training  for  older  children. 

Many  schools  permit  boys  and  girls  who  are  legally  old  enough  and  are 
able  to  benefit  from  such  an  experience  to  work  in  jobs  away  from  the  School, 

For  example,  a  State  training  School  for  boys  in  the  Middle  West 
provides  such  job  training  for  older  boys.    The  School  assumes  responsibility 
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for  helping  the  boys  find  the  right  job  and  maintains  a  close  and  continuing 
relationship  with  the  employers.    These  boys  work  four  days  each  week  and 
devote  one  day  to  academic  courses  which  are  designed  for  them. 

A  State  training  school  for  girls  has  established  a  program  under  which 
older  girls  work  in  jobs  in  the  community  for  several  weeks  prior  to  leaving 
the  School,    This  program  has  several  purposes.    It  gives  the  girls  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  realistic  working  experiences.    The  girls  gain  experience 
in  handling  and  budgeting  money.    They  are  able  to  earn  money  to  buy  the  ad- 
ditional clothing  they  vdll  need  when  they  leave  the  school  and  to  save 
enough  to  carry  them  over  for  a  week  or  two  following  placement.    The  program 
also  provides  a  basis  for  the  school  to  evaluate  the  girl's  ability  to  man- 
age her  own  affairs.    Here  too,  the  school  provides  guidance  in  securing 
jobs  and  maintains  a  close  relationship  to  the  employers. 

Careful  planning  necessary 

The  success  of  such  a  program  hinges,  of  course,  upon  the  amount  of 
time  and  planning  the  training  school  devotes  to  it.    Jf  several  children 
are  included  in  it,  the  full-time  services  of  one  person  will  be  required 
to  maintain  a  close  working  relationship  between  the  school  and  employers. 
The  employers  need  assistance  in  planning  the  sequence  of  work  experiences 
for  the  child  and  in  understanding  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  child. 
They  must  be  made  to  feel  a  part  of  the  school  team. 

Of  course,  all  the  developments  that  relate  the  training-school  pro- 
gram  more  directly  to  the  larger  community  are  accompanied  by  problems  and 
growing  pains.    Surface  problems  in  the  school  may  be  increased  by  them. 
Public  understanding  and  acceptance  are  difficult  to  secure  and  are  not 
easy  to  maintain.    But  it  is  obvious  that  t'lis  is  the  direction  that  must  b« 
taken  if  taining    schools  are  to  offer  more  realistic  training  for  children 
in  their  care. 

In  planning  a  freer  give-and-take  relationship  between  the  training 
school  and  the  community,    it  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  child's  ability  to  relate  to  a  variety  of  persons  and  situations. 
Exposure  beyond  these  limits  will  be  detrimental,  for  the  child  needs  a 
stable  way  of  life  and  some  protection.    The  value  of  &ny  development 
in  this  field  will  be  determined  by  the  adequacy  of  the  planning,  by  the 
careful  preparation  of  the  child  for  the  new  experience,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  constructive  community  attitudes. 

Receiving  the  new  child 
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In  addition  to  bringing  about  a  closer  relation  vdth  the  coramunity, 
many  schools  are  sharpening  old  or  introducing  new  techniques  to  implement 
their  basic  services  more  effectively.    I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
by  the  increased  attention  being  given  to  the  process  of  admitting  the 
child  to  the  school  and  preparing  him  for  this  experience.    Many  of  the 
private  training  schools  insist  that  the  child  visit  the  school  before  *. 
commitment,  and  that  he  participate  in  the  decision  to  enter  the  school. 
This  is  highly  desirable,  but  is  impossible  for  many  of  the  State,  county 
and  municipal  training  schools,  which  h-^ve  no  control  over  intake  and  may 
even  not  know  that  the  child  is  coming  to  the  school  before  he  arrives. 
Both  private  and  public  training  sdhools  however,  can  prepare  the  child 
for  the  experiences  he  will  have  after  he  arrives. 

A  large  number  of  the  training  schools  maintain  some  kind  of  a 
reception  unit.    Historically,  the  primary  function  of  the  reception  unit 
was  to  quarantine  the  jiew  child  from  the  rest  of  the  children  in  school. 
Here  he  was  given  the  necessary  medical  tests,  examinations,  and  innocula- 
tions,  to  insure  that  he  would  not  infect  the  other  children. 

>"hile  these  medical  procedures  remain  necessary,  we  now  recognize  that 
primary  attention  during  this  period  must  be  fixed  on  the  emotional  meaning 
of  this  new  experience.    During  the  first  few  days,  the  child  forms  very 
basic  concepts  of  us  and  our  program.    TiVhat  v/e  do  during  this  time  will  have 
a  pronounced  influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  all  subsequent  training. 
The  new  child  must  be  received  as  a  troubled  individual  who  needs  sympathy 
and  personal  attention.    He  needs  also  a  varied,  rich  program  of  activities 
and  of  campanionship.    During  this  time  he  is  fearful  and  troubled,  and 
is  unable  to  make  satisfactory  use  of  idle  or  free  time,  v*iich  at  a  later 
date  he  might  transform  into  constructive  play. 

IVhether  or  not  the  school  maintains  a  reception  unit  does  not  in  it- 
self seem  important.    But  how  the  child  is  received,  how  he  is  made  to 
feel  welcome,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  feels  his  rights  are  considered 
in  planning  with  him  are  important . 

"Several  schools  employ  an  interesting  group  approach  to  the  problems 
of  orientation,    frequently  adolescents  are  not  responsive  to  an  individual 
approach.    They  are  likely  to  be  suspicious  of  adults  and  resent  the  efforts 
of  a  staff  member  to  extend  much  personal  attention.    For  this  reason  the 
group  approach  has  great  value.    Children  in  a  group  derive  support  from 
one  another  and  help  each  other  to  bring  out  conflicts  and  problems. 
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In  one  State  school  boys  remain  in  a  reception  unit  for  a  period  of 
ten  days.    During  this  time  they  do  not  attend  the  school's  regular  acade- 
mic or  vocational  classes  but  are  provided  with  a  very  active  recreational 
and  handicraft  program.    Each  morning  an  hour  is  devoted  to  a  free  group 
discussion  with  a  member  of  the  staff  serving  as  discussion  leader. 

At  one  meeting  the  subject  v/as  "fears".    Just  what  are  the  things  a 
boy  is  afraid  of  in  coming  to  a  training  school?    A  bit  reluctantly  at  first 
and  then  more  readily  the  boys  brought  out  certain  fears  and  conflicts. 
One  small  boy,  unable  to  assume  responsibility  for  his  own  fears,  stated 
that  one  of  his  friends  was  afraid  of  the  "shots"  he  would  get  fJrom  the 
Doctor,    This  gave  the  staff  member  and  the  group  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  subject.    Does  it  hurt  when  you  get  shots?    l*Jhy  are  you  given  them? 
Will  it  make  you  sick?    How  many  will  you  get?    During  the  meeting  the  group 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  a  wide  variety  of  fears  -  a  much  healthier 
condition  than  if  these  were  kept  bottled  up. 

The  same  school  has  used  a  group  approach  to  the  problems  of  preparing 
children  for  placement  from  the  school.    One  or  two  evenings  each  week  during 
the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  they  are  in  the  school,  boys  attend  group  dis- 
cussions led  by  different  staff  members.    For  example,  the  director  of 
social  services  meets  with  them  to  discuss  the  kinds  of  reactions  that  they 
may  encounter  in  their  home  communities.    The  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion discusses  job  opportunities,  how  to  apply  for  a  job,  and  whether  a  boy 
should  tell  the  employer  that  he  has  been  in  the  training  school. 

Importance  of  family  recognized. 

The  vital  role  that  the  family  can  play  in  making  our  programs  more 
effective  is  also  becoming  better  appreciated  and  recieving  increased  atten- 
tion. 

Just  as  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  we  cannot  successfully  treat  the 
child  in  .isolation    from  the  larger  community,  we  also  recognize  that  we 
cannot  treat  the  child  as  a  social  entity  separate  and  apart  from  his  fanily 
group.    The  child  brings  his  family  and  other  close  personal  relationships 
along  with  him  when  he  comes  to  the  school,  and  these  continue  to  exert  a 
strong  influence  upon  him  during  the  time  he  is  there.    The  reaction  of  the 
parents  to  the  child's  commitment  and  their  attitude  toward  the  school  and 
its  prqgram  may  reinforce  or  detract  from  efforts  to  help  the  child.  These 
facts  have  led  many  training  schools  to  give  much  thoughtful  consideration  to 
developing  constructive  parental  attitudes  and  support. 
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Parents  .join  in  program. 

One  State  school  has  developed  a  program  which  might  be  called  orien- 
tation of  parents.    Steps  in  the  process  include  a  personal  letter  or  visit 
to  the  parents  shortly  after  the  child  comes  to  the  school,  and  an  interviev; 
vdth  the  parents  by  the  superintendent  d'uriac:  the  parent's  first  visit  to 
the  school.    The  child  is  encouraged  to  shovr  his  parents  over  the  grounds, 
introducing  them  to  the  other  children  and  the  staff  members.    Parents  are 
not  sent  a  form  letter  or  sent  a  list  of  r\gid  rules  governing  visits. 
Through  personal  contacts  with  the  staff  they  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  an  important  role  to  play  in  planning  for  the  child.    They  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  tesim,  but  drawn  into  it.    This  program  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  the  school  is  able  to  permit  children  to  leave  the  grounds  freely 
with  visiting  parents. 

The  system  of  leave  now  in  effect  in  several  public  and  private  train- 
ing schools  helps  to  keep  intact  the  child's  family  relationships  and  to 
prevent  the  families  from  feeling  shut  out.    Some  schools  are  granting 
periodic  vacations  ,  in  others  children  can  earn  week  ends  away  from  the 
school.    A  few  have  combined  these  plans.    Several  administrators  feel 
that  the  introduction    of  a  system  of  leave  has  resulted  in  a  more  basic 
change  in  the  children's  attitude  tcnAjard  the  school  than  any  other  single 
development  in  the  program. 

!,'e  have  been  able  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  many  developments 
which  are  resulting  in  a  better  s.ynchronization  of  training  programs  and 
life  in  the  community.    I;e  have  not  been  able  to  touch  upon  many  others. 
We  have  not  discussed  the  decline  of  effort  to  provide  vocational  training 
for  younger  children,  or  the  increased  en^hasis  upon  special  academic 
instruction  for  these  children  who  will  re-enroll  in  public  schools. 
Tie  have  not  touched  upon  any  of  the  group-therapy  projects  that  are 
being  carried  on,  nor  the  increased  attention  being  given  staff  development. 
However,  all  these  and  many  other  developments  are  important  not  only  in 
themselves  but  also  because  they  demonstrate  growth  and  movement. 

Concurrently  with  these  developments  and  underlying  many  of  them 
has  been  a  deepening  interest  in  the  democratic  processes  of  group  living. 
Synchronizing  the  training-school  program  with  life  in  the  community  means 
that  it  must  be  synchronized  with  a  democratic  way  of  life.  Adolescent 
boys  and  girls  will  soon  take  their  places  in  society  as  adult  citizens. 
Training  that  fails  to  give  them  respect  for  and  experience  in  democratic 
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living  fails  to  provide  realistic  training  for  life  in  our  country  today. 

As  the  democratic  way  of  life  has  been  threatened  abroad,  our  concern  for 

it  has  increased  at  home.    Yfe  are  spending  more  time  defining  democracy 

and  are  more  insistent  upon  democratic  procedures. 

In  training  schools  this  is  finding  expression  in  a  greater  respect 

for  the  rights  of  the  individual  child,  in  or  out  of  the  training  school. 

There  is  more  interest  in  methods  that  oerrait  the  child  to  enter  into  the 

decisions,  both  individual  and  group,  that  affect  his   welfare.    In  some 
schools  these  are  taking  the  form  of  student  government;  in  others,  a  more 

informal  use  of  group  meetings.    More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  teaching 
tci'srance,  and  on  providing  children  more  constructive  contacts  vdth  re- 
presentatives  of  other  cultural  and  racial  groups. 

The  problem  then,  in  keeping  a  functional  training-school  program 
synchronized  with  life  in  the  community  is  twofold.    First,  it  involves 
a  continual  adjustment  to  life  in  a  dynamic  community.    Secondly,  it 
involves  putting  into  practice  the  procedures  and  philosophy  evolved  from 
our  increasing  understanding  and  knowledge.    All  these  developments  are 
directed  toward  providing  better  training  for  the  American  way  of  life*" 

It  is  our  desire  to  further  our  community  contacts. 

le  have  instituted  a  program  of  home  visits  and  parent  counseling. 
We  find  the  parents  cooperative  and  interested.    CojTraencement  Day,  the 
six  Senior's  mothers  and  ten  parents  of  eighth  grade  girls  attended  the 
exercises.    Three  of  the  Senior's  mothers  had  not  visited  the  school  prior 
to  this  day.    ^■e  urge  every  parent  to  visit  us  as  soon  as  possible  after 
their  daughter  has  been  sent  to  us.    We  find  this  helps  break  down  resent- 
ments and  this  in  turn  assists  us  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  girls. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Staff  problems  and  turn-over  have  been  at  a  minimum  this  past  year.  V/e 
have  had  only  two  resignations.    The  quality  of  the  staff  has  been  greatly 
improved,  due,  largely,  to  better  salaries  and  living  accommodations 
offered. 

The  better  house  staff  and  teaching  staff  is  reflected  in  the 
improved  behavior  of  the  girls.    Our  housemothers  and  all  have  a  deep  and 
genuine  interest  and  affection  for  our  girls.    Only  eight  left  the  campus 
this  past  year  without  permission  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  after  them. 
Two  of  the  eight  were  under  Dr.  '.llder's  care  at  the  time  (One  is  still 
taking  treatment  and  is  showing  marked  improvement.)    Six  others  walked 
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across  the  field  and  then  came  back  or  called  us  when  they  reached  a  tele- 
phone.   All  symptomatic  of  their  desire  for  affection  and  attention. 

Our  staff  is  understanding  of  this  deep  need  and  contrary  to  the 
old  theory  that  such  behavior  should  be  curbed  by  punishment,  every  effort 
is  made  to  get  at  the  source  of  the  girl's  problems  and  give  her  the 
affection,  understanding  and  security  that  she  needs. 

The  Superintendent  attended  the  State  '.elf are  Conference  held  in 
Butte,  in  January;  the  School  Administrators  Meeting,  also  held  in 
Butte,  in  January;    The  Congress  of    Correction    in  Milwaukee,  September 
25th  to  October  1;  the  National  Conference  of  Superintendents  of  Uomens 
and  Girls  Correctional  Schools,  in  New  York  City,  February  12th  to  l6th, 
and  the  State  Vocational  Education  Conference  in  Helena,  June  5th  to  9th, 

She  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  national  committee  on  records 
and  reports  for  correctional  institutions;    Chairman  of  the  Luncheon 
Committee  for  the  '."omens  Division  of  the  Congress  of  Correction  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  in  October,  1950;    Chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  juvenile 
delinquency.  Council  of  State  Governments,  Institutional  Care  Committee, 
and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Comnittee  to  the  Governor's  Interim  Committee 
on  Mental  Health, 

The  School  received  favorable  featured  articles  in  the  Denver  Post, 
the  St,  Paul  Dispatch  and  The  People's  Voice.    The  feature  reporter  for 
the  Billings  Gazette  has  asked  if  they  might  give  us  a  featured  section 
this  coming  year. 

It  was  necessary  to  use  $6,000.00  (approximately)  of  our  1950-1951 
appropriation  for  1949-1950.    The  increased  population,  medical  expenses 
and    $2,000,00  for  transformers  and  electric  range  installation,  in^ich 
was  not  included  in  the  budget,  accounted  for  the  shortage. 

The  Superintendent  will  take  a  vacation  in  July. 

HEALTH 

IJe  have  found  the  girls  vfho  were  sent  to  us  this  past  year  were 
for  the  most  part  undernourished  and  in  need  of  corrective  medical  atten- 
tion.   Three  girls  were  bordering  chronic  alcoholism.    You  will  note  in 
our  statistics  that  twenty-five  or  fifty  percent    of  the  average  popula- 
tion were  hospitalized  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

We  have  not  had  any  epidemics. 

You  will  also  note  in  our  dental  statistics  the  number  of  partial 
plates  and  bridges  which  we  had  to  furnish.    This  is  all  indicative  of 
the  general  parental  neglect  vrtiich  these  girls  have  been  experiencing. 
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BUILDING  AND  GROUTTOS 


Since  completing  the  Post-V/ar  Planning  Program,  other  than  sanding 
and  finishing  floors,  we  have  not  mad«  any  further  improvements.  Vfe  are 
continuing  the  floor  program   this  coming  year. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  condition  of  the  farm  buildings.  They 
are  not  in  use  and  are  deteriorating  rapidly.    It  vdll  take  thousands 
of  dollars  to  put  the  buildings  in  good  repair.    The  swampy  land  and  poor 
foundations  are  causing  great  damage  to  the  wooden  structures.    All  corrals 
and  fences  will  be  removed  this  summer  as  the  posts  are  rotted  at  the 
ground, 

V^e  are  also  concerned  with  Adair  Cottage  which  has  not  been  repaired 
or  used  since  the  1935  earthquake  damage.    We  put  a  new  roof  on  last 
year  which  has  helped  preserve  the  interior,  but  the  foundation  is  also 
sinking  into  the  swamp. 

Much  work  is  needed  on  our  roads  on  the  grounds.    V/e  have  hauled 
a  great  deal  of  gravel  but  it  rfinks  out  of  sight  in  a  short  time, 

EDUCAnON 

Mrs,  Mildred  Fredrigill  and  Mrs,  Bertha  Henry  have  been  re-employed 
at  a  salary  of  $2,200.00  per  year.    Mrs.  Patricia  Sias  will  teach  Home 
Economics  at  a  salary  of  $2,300.00  per  year.    Isabel  Guilio  will  teach 
music,  salary  not  determined  yet.    Vie  need  a  teacher  for  commercial 
and  physical  education, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Klemme  will  teach  Beauty  Culture,    We  are  endeavoring 
to  have  our  Beauty  Culture  School  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Cos- 
metology. 

Miss  Ruby  Miller  kAII  supervise  the  school  program  and  activities^ 

Summer  school  opened  June  12th  and  will  close  August  11th,  Five 
of  the  girls  are  making  up  for  lost  time    by  taking  correspondence 
courts  in  required  subjects.    Others  are  attending  classes  in  sewing, 
typing,  and  shorthand,    Mrs.  Guilio  is  giving  lessons  on  the  piano  and 
voic**    She  also  has  a  group  in  chorus  and  physical  education. 

We  have  a  soft-ball  team  and  are  members  of  the  City  of  Helena 
Girls*  Soft^Ball  Club, 

V7e  have  swimming  classes  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  twice  weekly. 

We  have  a  class  twice  weekly  in  beauty  culture.    The  girls  are 
taught  to  give  permanents,  do  finger  waving  and  in  general  taught  good 
grooming.    Every  girl,  who  desires  one,  is  given  a  permanent  under  the 
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the  expert  superrvision  of  Mrs.  Klemme,  who  is  a  licensed  beautician. 


ception  of  our  garden  plots. 

Our  garden  was  hailed  out  on  June  12th,    All  tomato  plants, 
cabbage  and  peppers  were  destroyed.    We  have  little  hope  of  having  much 
from  our  garden  as  we  were  already  a  month  late  getting  it  in  due  to  the 
inclement  weather. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  loyal  support  of  the  Executive  Board,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  to  all  those  vho  have  shown  an  interest  in  our  School. 


FARM 


All  farm  land  is  leased  to  Tom  Herrin  and  Bert  Gentry,  with  the  ex- 


Respectfully  submitted. 


(Ihbrst)  Elizabeth  Steed, 
Superintendent . 
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POPULATION  REPORT 


Admitted  since  school  opened  in  1920  850 

Present  enrollment  46 

Admitted  during  fiscal  year  33 

Involuntary  return  from  placement  2 

Voluntary  return  from  placement  6 

Vfork  Placement  permanent  4 

Paroled  28 

Legally  discharged  1 

Absent  July  1,  vdthout  permission  1 


POPULATION  SUMARY  BY  QUARTERS 


Quarter  enJing  September  1,  1949  36 

Quarter  ending  December  1,  1949  49 

Quarter  ending  April  1,  1950  59 

Enrollment  June  1,  1950  63 

Paroled  June  7th  16 


Permanent  VJork  Placement  on  June  7th  2 
NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  COffilTTED  FROM  THE  VARIOUS  CCUNTIES  THIS  YEAR 


Big  Horn 

I 

Blaine 

I 

Cascade 

10 

Custer 

2 

Fergus 

2 

Flathead 

1 

Gallatin 

1 

Judith  Basin 

2 

Lends  &  Clark 

1 

PhUlips 

I 

Pondera 

1 

RavaUi 

1 

Roosevelt 

2 

Silver  Bow 

X 

Teton 

1 

Valley 

I 

Yellowstone 

4 

Total 

"33 
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TABULATION  OF  AGE  GROUPS  OF  GIRLS  ENROLLED  DURING  FISCAL  ffiAR 


12  yra.       13  .tts.     lU  yrs*     15  yrs.     16  yrs.     17  yrs.       18  yrs. 


0  2  10  13  23  11  5 

NATIONALITY 

Native  born  of  native  parents  61 
Indians  (Wards  of  U.  S,  Government)  1 
Native  born  of  foreign  parents  1 

GRADE  ATTENDED 

Ungraded  6 

Seventh  6 

Eighth  '  16 

Ninth  7 

Tenth  10 

Eleventh  9 

Twelfth  6 

Post  Graduate  1 

Not  in  School  3 

MENTAL  STATUS 

Superior  Normal  13 

Average  Normal  38 

Dull  Normal  10 

Border-line  2 

DOMESTIC  RELATIONS 

Own  parents  living  together  17 

Mother  deceased  5 

Father  deceased  2 

Both  parents  deceased  3 

Parents  divorced  34 

Other  status  3 
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RSPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 
July  1.  1949  to  July  1.  1950 


New  Admissions  examined  33 

Re-admissions  examined  8 

Treatments  and  examinations  of  other  girls  261 

Kahn  St  V/asserman  Tests    (positive  lues  O)  40 

Vaginal  Smears  (positive  0)  ^OC 

Hospitalizations  25 

Chest  X-Rays  1 

Appendectomies  3 

Tonsillectomies  1 

Fractures  0 

Removal  of  cysts  4 

Births  8 

OPHTHAIMOLOGICAL  REPORT 

Number  of  cases  examined  15 

Number  of  pairs  of  glasses  prescribed  14 

.  .    REPORT  OF  DENTIST 

Total  Examinations  53 

Extractions  31 

Amalgam  Fillings  72 

Partial  Plates  4 

Bridges  3 

Vincent's  Infection  1 


:  ■     .     .  .     ■■  -  fr's  "i  if-  " 

^0^  (0  svxiiacq)  rteemS  ^ 
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PRODUCTION  FCR  CONSUl/IPnON 

July  1,  1949  -  J'^no  33,  1950 

Cabbage  430  lbs.  $  17.20 

Carrots  755  30.40 

Beets  600  36.00 

Beans  80  6.40 

Lettuce  40  4.80 

Onions  405  24.30 

Rutabagas  325  16.25 

Tomatoes  115  9.20 

Turnips  245  14.70 


Totals 


2995  lbs. 


^iil59.25 


5c  r 


■M}.-f.f'- 


not 

Our  books  vdll/be  closed  for  the  month  of  June  in  time  for  this 
report,  therefore,  yje  are  submitting  or.r  Trial  Balance  as  of  May  31,  1950, 


TRIAL  BAU;?:5 


11 

General  Administration 

12 

It  II 

13 

tt  II 

14 

1  :  -      t  " 

21 

Educational  System 

22 

«  II 

23 

It  It 

24 

It  It 

21-A 

Farm 

31 

Physical  Plant 

32 

II  It 

33 

It  It 

34 

II  n 

U 

Subsistence 

Operatior. 

$21351.91 

Capxts,! 

81.40 

Kps:  Sc  Rpls. 

34.80 

T.ri/entor;/ 

1895.13 

Operatx on 

12:75.34 

Capita''- 

279-76 

Rprj  4  F.pls 

52,55 

Irven'.'jry 

4390. 78 

Opg^^acTon 

2/.  71  o  42 

12660.01 

Ca,y..-c.ai 

8283,94 

Rp.rs  a  Rpls 

2l6lo45 

Inventory 

462103,11 

25364.08 

521-1  General  Administration 
521-2  "  " 

528  Income  Due  from  Counties 

529  High  School  Transfer  Funds 

532  Farm  Products  Consumed  at  School 

54  Lease  of  Land 

611  Cash  in  Office 

612  Cash  in  Bank 

625  Accounts  Receivable 

625-1  Accounts  Receivable  (special) 

628  Income  Revolving  Fund 

63  Reserve  for  Advance 

72  Claims  Pending 

73  Inmate's  Deposits 

74  Reserve  for  Advance 

75  Due  State  of  Montana 
8  Surplus 


Gen.  Appropriation 
P,E.  R,  S. 


$  83199.99 
661.87 
7243.50 
90.00 
147.25 
1105.00 


198.09 
20.57 
8822.64 

511.18 
6923.00 

500.00 


■4  520.49 
386.20 


394.15 


500,00 
477221.01 


$571075.31  $571075.31 


«xf!.t  T<il:  «silJ  ni  ©aul-  "lo  rfinor.  erict  loi  i)6?i.  .-i"  a;iood  luO 


P     vt  T 


9  :>n9i  zcluZ 


sL.v.-        .  .  ..  loortoe  risiH 
PO  s>oi.Ti:0  ax  rlefiO  '  lid 
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FINANCIAL  STAmENT 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  FCR  GIRLS 
May  1950 


521-1 
521-2 

625-1 

521-1 

521-2 


General  Fund 
Appropriation 


Appropriation 
P*E«R*S* 


Sale  of  Farm  Inventory  (to  be  paid  in  Sup.) 
Ejqjenditures  to  Date 
II  »  n 


$  82,871.00 
2.173.68 
85,044.68 
511.18 
85,555.86 
83.199.99 
2,355.87 
661.87 


•K-  if-  « 


11 

13 
21 
23 

21-A 

31 

33 

a 


625-1 
521-1 
521-2 
625-1 


General  Administration 
II 

Educational  System 
T»  n 

Farm 

Physical  Plant 
II  II 

Subsistence 


Ope rati  on 
Rprs.  &  Rpls 
Operation 
Rprs  &  Rpls 
Operation 
Operation 
Rprs  &  Rpls 


!^  21,351.91 
34.80 
12,575.34 
52,55 
2,471.42 
12,660.01 

2,161.45 
25.364.08 
$76.671.56 


$  601.66 
38^.99  (in  red) 
1511.81 
511.18 


$2,022.99 
328.99 

$1,694.00 


.0  ;S3t  vIOCfivw 
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G-4  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  FCR  GIRLS 


SCHEDULE  2  -  DETAIL  OF  EXP^^NDITURES 


CLASSIFICATION 
Administration 
SALARIF.S 


Superintendent 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Secretary 
Matrons 

Doctors  &  Dentists 
Board  Ifenibers 
Clerical  Qnployees 

Total  Salaries 
OPERATION 
Postage 

Stationery,  Record  Books  and  Blanks 
Sundry  Office  Supplies  and  Expenses 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Freight,  Express  and  Drayage 
Travel 

Official  Bonds 
Legal  Advertising 
Industrial  Accident  Insurance 
Escapes  ahd  Rewards 
Amusements  and  Recreation 
Magazines  and  Periodicals 
Religious  Services 
Parole  Expense 
P.E.R.S.  Contribution 
Other  Supplies  and  Expenses 


RE1UEST5 


(1949  Budget) 


Total  Operation 


CAPITAL 


Furniture  and  Fixtures 
Total  Capital 

REPAIRS  AND  .REPLACa-iENTS 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Total  Repairs  and  Replacements 

Total  Administi^tion 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

SALARIES 

Music  Teacher 

Domestic  Science  Teacher 

Physical  Culture  Teacher 

Other  Teachers 

Beauty  Culture  Teacher 


OPERATION 
Text  Books 
School  SuRjlies 
Dramatics  Supplies 
Beauty  Culture  Supplies 
Music  Supplies 
Hand  Craft  Supplies 
Domestic  Science  Supplies 


7-1-50 
6-30-51 

$  4800.00 

3120,00 
2220.00 
9180.00 
1260.00 
150.00 
300.00 

$21,030.00 


$  150.00 
150.00 
100.00 
500.00 

10.00 
250.00 

tf).00 

25.00 
750.00 
300.00 
500.00 
100.00 
100.00 
500.00 
1,098,00 

25.00 

$  4,598.00 


100.00 
$  100.00 


$  300.00 
I  300,00 

^,028.00 


1,200.00 
2,300.00 
1,200,00 
4,400,00 
480.00 

I97580T0O 

250,00 
50.00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


.;00,0--: 
00. 00^ 


OOC.' 


00.0? I 
OO.OOi 

00,01 
00-OCI 

00.  Of.:? 
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Bei''l4^-  9Cr.o];23  DXj«9flDCI 


Physical  Education  Supplies 
Sundry  Supplies  and  Expenses 
Teacher's  Retirement 

Total  Operation 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Total  Capital 

REPAIRS  AW  REPLACEMENTS 
Machinery  and  Appliances 

Total  Repairs  and  Replacements 

Total  Educational  System 


FARM 


SALARIES 


Foreman 
Others 

Total  Salaries 

OP^.RATION 

Seeds  and  Plants 
Stock  and  Poultry  Feed 

Total  Operation 

CAPITAL 
Machinery  and  Appliances 

Total  Capital 

REPAIRS  AND  RSPLACEIiSNTS 
Machinery  and  Appliances 

Total  Repairs  and  Replacements 

Totel  FARM 
PHYSICAL  PUNT 

SALARIF.S 

Engineer 
Uo^jpL^tidjace  Man 

Total  Salaries 

OPERATION 

Fuel 

Insurance 

Electricity 

Engine  Room  Supplies 

Hardware  and  Sundries 

Electrical  Supplies 

Gasoline 

Oil 

Tires,  Tubes,  and  other  Auto  Expense 

Auto  Insurance 

Household  Expense 

Kitchen  Expense 

Laundry  Expense 

Sundry  Plant  Expenses 

Total  (deration 


$  50,00 
75.00 

$  999.30 
50.00 


50,00 


$  100.00 
$  100.00 
$10,729.30 


$  2,220,00 
720,00 

$  2,940.00 


50.00 
250.00 


$  300.00 

$  50.00 
^  50T0O 

$  50.00 
I  50T0O 
$  3,340.00 


$  2,880.00 
720,00 

Hf  3,600.00 


$  4,500.00 
200.00 
2,450.00 

50.00 
250.00 
100.60 
750.00 

50,00 
200,00 

25.00 
100.00 
100,00 

25.00 
100.00 
%  8,900.00 


t"50,0c      :  ediXqque  nc-'*?-."b7  ?tr»'vrf<i 
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CAPITAL 

Land  and  Land  Improvements  $  150,00 

Buildings  and  Attached  Fixtures  250.00 

Machinery  and  Appliances  150,00 
Hand  Tools  and  Petty  Equipment  50.00 
Furniture  and  Fixtures  - 

Library  and  Reference  Books  150,00 

Household  Equipment  100,00 


Total  Capital  ¥  ^850.00 

REPAIRS  aIJD  RliyUCElEOTS 

Land  and  Land  Improvements  $  150,00 

Buildings  and  attached  Fixtures  250.00 

Machinery  and  Appliances  1,685.00 

Hand  Tools  and  Petty  Equipment  50.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  150.00 

Household  Equipment                             '  500.00 

Other  100.00 


Total  Repairs  and  Replacements  $  2,885.00 

Total  Physical  Plant  $16,235.00 

SUBSISTENCE 

SALARIES 

Cooks  $  3,360*00 

Night  Matron  2,160.00 

Relief  Matron  2,460.00 

Others  200.00 


Total  Salaries  ^  8,180.00 

OPERATION 

Food  ^15,000.00 

Clothing  and  Dry  Goods  1,500.00 

Drugs  and  Hospital  Expense  2,200,00 

Other  Expense  1,500.00 


Total  Operation  $20,200.00 

Total  Subsistence  $28,380.00 

Less  Production  for  Consumption  500.00 

Less  Food  Received  fran  Trading   800.00 


GRAND  TOTAL 

Vocational  School  for  Girls. 


$83,412.30 


■,~  f 
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